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must have touched it, and roused their ire.| howling, the shrill voice is heard amongst 


The first intimation 1 had of the dangerous 
proximity was the violent pain | experienced 


them, we, as naturalists, cannot agree with the 
woodman, that nature should select one from 


from their stings, in fourteen différent parts of | the rest, and give him a smaller size, that he 


my head, and, not being able to get the wasps 
out of my hair, they continued to inflict their 
wounds. Had! not been ashamed of showing 
any weakness before the savages, | might have 
cried out with pain; which, strange to say, 
communicated itself to the right arm, chiefly 


All communications, except those relating immedi. | Under the arm-pit. | passed a feverish night, 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | and felt the consequence of the stings for some 


addressed to the Editor. 








For ‘‘The Friend,” 


Sehomburgk’s Expedition. 
(Cuntinued from page 409, vol. xx.) 
SIERRA ARICUA, 


days after.” 

For eight days the cataracts and rapids 
abounded. Afterwards the river became com- 

ratively smooth. ‘“ It had scarcely increased 
in breadth for the last 50 miles, and in lieu of 
mountains, groups of small hills, scarcely 150 
feet in height, approached the banks, while the 
stream itself was studded with numerous blocks 


Launched in their bark canoes on the tur- | of granite of the usual spherical form.” They 
bulent waters of the Caphiwuin, the atten-| had descended to a lower level, and warmer 
tion of the travellers was divided between |climate. ‘The country was no longer a soli- 
the perils of the way, the ever-varying and|tude, ‘ The trees near the banks of the river 
savage mountain scenery through which they | were this morning enlivened: by large flocks of 
wound their course, and the glories of tropical | small monkeys. Astonished at’seeing human 
vegetation. ‘The scarlet Isertia, the blue | beings passing their abode, they exhibited every 
Petrea, the long pendulous flowers of the | attitude and grimace which their agility and 
Posoqueria, with its rounded fruits of citron- | curiosity, at the strange sight of us intruders, 


yellow, and large green, shining leaves; the 
flowering risps of the Carapa ; the Ant-tree, 


with its upright panicles of yellow blossoms ; | 


the splendid Clusia, with its large rose-shaped 
flowers and aspect as formed of virgin wax, each 
petal lined with rose; Aublet’s crimson Eperua, 
remarkable for its falcate pods, pending from 
the trees on thread-like peduncles ; the banks of 
the river adorned with graceful bamboo bushes 
and gigantic bananas; numerous palms, and 
the cacao growing spontaneously ; the majes- 


tic Bertholletia—all united to render the pic- | 


ture highly interesting to the botanist, and de- 
lightful to the eye.” 

Numerous cascades were to be passed. 
On one of them two of the frail “ wood- 
skin” boats were wrecked. At another, they 
noticed some cavities in the hard greenstone 
rock, over which the water fell, which were 
very remarkable. “They were shaped like 
soup-plates or saucers, about eight inches 
in diameter, and two inches deep.” They 
were unable to account for their formation. 
Qn lowering the boats down another fall, 
Schomburgk met with an unpleasant accident. 
* Anxious to witness the passage of the coriols 
over the impediment, I crossed a small island, 
from whence | could observe the manceuvres 
of the crew. Deeply intent upon what they 
were doing, | paid no attention to the objects 
immediately around me, and had placed my- 
self unwittingly, and without hat, under the 
large nest of a brownish species of wasp, | 





icalled forth. We had hitherto been accompa- 
nied by a general silence, interrupted only by 
the noise of falling waters, our own voices, 
and the splash of the paddles. This day it 
was otherwise; several feathered songsiers 
| raised their voices, discordantly broken in up- 
on by the noise of an assembly of hawks, 
| (Ibycter leucogaster, Vieill.), known in the 
‘colony by the name of bull-dogs, and which, 
|when perched on the summit of the highest 
‘trees near the banks, never fail to greet the 
passing boat with their stunning cry.” 

“ A large Coaita monkey, resting with its 
long legs on a curved branch, while it kept its 
erect position by grasping with its spider-like 
arms some branch above it, reminded us 
forcibly (at the distance we were from the an- 
imal) of the human structure. We had not 

a great distance when the howling 

ji unison of half a dozen Araquatos, or How- 
lers, resounded like the roar of lions through 

the surrounding forest. They did not observe 

us, and we were able to come quite close to 

the trees where they were sitting: [ counted 

six. Amidst the deep bass of several old ones, 

was distinctly heard a shrill, fine voice, pro- 

ceeding from what is called by the Creoles 

‘the singman,’ or precentor; no community 

or group of howlers is without him, and he is 

naturally distinguished by his diminutive size, 

as compared with the others. So say the Cre- 

oles; and although the fact is uncontested 

that, whenever they commence their dreadful 





may act as leader in the discordant concert. 
It is more probably a female, or a young as- 
sistant who has not yet acquired the sonorous 
bass of the aged. 

“The hollow sound of rushing waters in- 
formed us, that-we were approaching another 
cataract. It presented a very remarkable ap- 
pearance, for the greater volume of water 
flowed. about 150 yards along a raised ledge 
of granite, like a natural aqueduct, about 20 
feet above the smaller branch of the river, 
which precipitated, at the commencement of 
the ledge, into the basin below, and then flow- 
ed gently along the foot of the natural aque- 
duct, while the waters above were rushing 
turbulently towards the abrupt termination of 
the granite ledge, where it again united with 
the former stream, by forming a large cata- 
ract. These shelves of granite astonished me 
by their vastness; the action of flowing water 
having denuded whole tracts of their earthy 
covering, they now appeared like gigantic ter- 
races. ‘ 

“ Scarcely had we overcome this obstruc- 
tion, and proceeded half-a-mile further, when 
we halted at another fall, where the river, 
shooting over an inclined plane for the dis- 
tance of about 400 or 500 yards, formed a 
precipitous cataract at its extremity.. We had 
again to unload, and as the day was far ad- 
vanced, I gave orders at once to encamp at the 
foot of it. 

“The Jaguars appear to be very numerous 
hereabout; we saw the marks of their feet 
near to our camp, and one we saw, crouching 
on the trunk of a tree: when the boat got 
quite near, it jumped down and scampered 
into the bush. But our black cook tells the 
best story, and still trembles at the recollection 
of his adventure. One’ night, he says, while 
lying awake in his hammock, he saw a huge 
animal who came up close to him, smelling 
him all over. He feared to move, and seeing 
a pair of eyes like burning coals, shut his 
own; but when the beasi’s snout came near 
his face, he could retain himself no longer, 
and giving a tremendous shriek, which awoke 
the whole camp, he jumped out of his ham- 
mock, and nothing in the world could induce 
him to return to it that night. He preferred 
sleeping on the ground under the tent of the 
coxswain.” 

Eighteen days were occupied in navigating 
this savage region, down the Caphiwuin and 
up the Wanamu, and during that period but 
one human abode had been discovered. It 
was occupied by an Indian, with his wife and 
two children. Sir Robert had expected before 
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this to have come upon the settlement of Pi- 
anoghottos, to whotm he bad dispatched mes- 
sengers to announce his approach, and began 
to feel some anxiety at not finding them, as 
his stock of provisions was very nearly ex- 
hausted; when, suddenly, “ just,” says he, 
“as we were turning round a point, | saw a 
bark canoe, with two men and several dogs, 
coming from the opposite direction towards us. 
Resembling in their attire the Maopityans, | 
unanemnete they were the two men | had dis- 
patched. Scarcely, however, had they got 
sight of us, when they turned the head of 
their boat, and paddling with a swiftness that 
fear alone could accomplish, all our calling to 
them that we were friends proved of no avail. 
Our guide remained deaf to our entreaties to 
speak to them, though we knew that he spoke 
their language; and as the other Maopityans, 
who might have been better inclined, were far 
behind us, we could only follow the fugitives, 
in the hope of overtaking them, and prevent 
their spreading any unnecessary alarm. We 
now saw a second canoe coming down the 
river, in which there were likewise two men ; 
but, suspecting us as the others had done, they 
also turned their boat, and fled. We were 
close upon the hindermost boat, when they 
turned into one of the inlets, where, supposing 
them to have landed at their settlement, we 
followed them’; but to our mortification, we 
found only their canoes, with their hammocks 
and other things, and the dogs still tied ap; 
the men had fled into the wood. I now forced 
our guides to follow them with one of our own 
Indians, and in order to pacify their apprehen- 
sions, I ordered the other boats to proceed on- 
wards, and took the lead. After a progress of 


about fifteen minutes, [ heard the barking of 
dogs, and turned into another inlet, where | 
soon discovered the landing-place of the settle- 


ment. I hastened with the greatest eagerness 
up the high banks, and saw a few huts before 
me, tenanted only by barking dogs and our 
guide and the Macusé Indians, who, not being 
able to overtake the strangers, had arrived a 
little before us, and found that all the inhabi- 
tants had fled, leaving every thing behind 
them. We found the cassada upon the baking 
pans, the matappa filled with grated cassada | 
root, a pepper-pot and some fresh cassada on 
the spot wkere they had been eating when the! 
news must have been brought to them; all 
showing that they must have fled in the great- 
est consternation. They had not even taken 
theit hammocks with them, which I never 
before knew the Indians to leave behind 
them.” 

Schomburgk gave strict orders to the Indians 
of his company not to touch any of the desert- 
ed property. The Macusés and Wapisianas 
obeyed, but the less scrupulous Maopityans 
“‘ravenously fell on the eatables.” These 
Maopityans proved altogether unfaithful, and 
were detected in a plot to rob the camp and 
fly with their booty. They were at once ar- 
rested and placed under guard, being six in 
number. Half of them were adroit enough to 
get off under cover of the darkness, with axes, 
cutlasses, hammocks, beads, &c.; “ indeed 
they had almost succeeded in making a perfect 
clearance.” The party felt themselves in a 


THE FRIEND. 


very awkward predicament. The Maopityans 
were their only guides through a very intricate 
country. Without them, progress was almost 
impracticable, or, at best, very hazardous, 
To add to their trouble, sickness assailed them. 
They were kept in this painful situation for 
six days, using every exertion, by the employ- 
ment of scouts, to open intercourse with the 
Pianoghottos, into whose territory they had in- 
truded themselves, and to discover the traces 
of the runaways, keeping, meantime, the re- 
maining three, whose detention, they had rea- 
son to helieve, would retain the others in the 
neighbourhood. And so it proved; for fear- 
ing to abandon their friends, and finally de- 
spairing of being joined by them, they volun- 
tarily returned to their employers, only, how- 
ever, shortly to betray them again. Sir Robert 
suspected that the excessive alarm which his 
approach- had caused among the inhabitants 
was attributable to his treacherous allies, who 
seem to have desired, for what cause does not 
appear, to prevent any intercourse between 
them and white men. Encumbered with the 
sick, straightened for provisions, and sur- 
rounded by an invisible people, whose fears 
might lead them to attempt their destruction, 
their situation was exceedingly ancomfortable. 
To move or stay seemed equally dangerous, 
Progress, however, might bring them to a 
country affording the means of sustenance, 
and perchance to an acquaintance with the na- 
tives. ‘The Maopityans had, by dint of cross- 
questioning, afforded some information as to 
the routes, and‘Schomburgk determined to 
——_ at a venture, after a detention of ten 
ays. 

On the 16th of Eighth month, they made a 
beginning, and mustering their company, but 
one Maopityan made his appearance. Two 
days afler, the rest rejoined them, but on the 
succeeding day, three again deserted, and re- 
duced the party to the necessity of abandoning 
part of their property. “It was with a heavy 
heart that the selection of the most indispensa- 
ble objects was made. There lay the collec- 
tions | had made since leaving Pirara; we 
had conveyed them many hundred miles, and, 
in spite of cataracts and miserable boats, they 
had reached this spot in safety, only to be left 
behind with wery little hope of seeing them 
again. How frequently did I reconsider our 
disposable force, to see whether certain objects 


whole night and following morning until 10 
o'clock.” 

The rain over, and the least valuable man 
left to guard the goods, the march began. 
“Our path led us over hills and through 
swamps abounding in the graceful Wassa- 
palm (a species of Euterpe or CEnocarpus,) 
the upper column of which contains the rudi- 
ments of the leaves, and affords an excellent 
vegetable. We may probably be accused of 
barbarism for destroying 30 or 40 of these 
graceful palms to provide ourselves with a 
dish of cabbage ; but hunger has few scruples, 
and must plead our excuse.” 

The party was now on foot, and recrossing 
the Sierra Aricua, seeking for the head waters 
of the Corentyne and the habitations of the 
Pianoghottos. 

(To be continued.) 


——— 


For ** The Friend.” 


SLAVERY. 


The following article from the “ Louisville 
Examiner,” contains an interesting and impor- 
tant proposition, and one we earnestly desire 
may be carried into execution as soon as prac- 
ticable> We hope those interested will be en- 
couraged to persevere until they obtain the 
requisite legislative enactments ; and those bo- 
dies surely ought to grant a request so reason- 
able and just. There can be but little doubt, 
that if slavery was abolished in one portion of 
the states named, that the pecuniary advan- 
tages (to say nothing of the moral) which 
would result, would ultimately eradicate the 
system from other patts.° The mild and sens- 
ible manner in which the subject of slavery is 
treated in the Louisville Examiner, éannot but 
have a good effect, and we hope the editor 
may be encouraged by a good subscription 
list. 


An important Suggestion! New Moves! 
East Tennessee / Western Virginia / 


We copy the following short extract of a 
letter just received from East Tennessee : 
“ You made last year this suggestion to Mr. 
, and Mr. , in reply to the question 
—what shall, or can, we = in East Tennes- 
see, for emancipation? viz.: that each county 
shall have the right, whenever the majority in 
that county shall so determine, te establish 


of peculiar interest to science, or to myself| freedom therein. Since then we have debated 


rsonally, could not be shoved somewhere ! 
But the few Indians we had at our service 
were already heavily enough burthened with 
the instruments and such articles of barter as 
were necessary to secure our subsistence and 
return to the coast. 

“ Towards evening it began to thunder, and 
so vivid and rapid was the lightning—flash 
succeeding flash—that the whole vault of hea- 
ven seemed on fire, while the peals of thunder 
followed in such quick succession that, the 
greatest interval between them only allowed me 
to count four, while eight times out ten, I could 
only count two or three; this lasted for two 
hours. There was little rain during the time 
the thunder continued; but after the electric 
clouds had passed, which was about midnight, 


dt-came down in torrents, and continued the 


the subject, and corresponded about it, and we 
have come to the conclusion that we ought to 
act upon it, and will do so before long.” 


The condition of the upland or mountain re- 

ions of Virginia, North Carolina, and East 

ennessee, is pretty well understood, They 
are chiefly settled by non-slaveholders. In 
the early settlement of these States, the plant- 
eo had the preponderance, But the 
uplands have now the numerical strength, and 
are increasing, while the slave portions are 
decreasing in power. Very soon, therefore, 
they will break the thrall with which unjust 
apportionments have kept, and still keep, them 
down, and obtain ascendancy in the legislative 
councils of these States. 

Acting under this belief, we urged certain 
friends of ours in East Tennessee, Western 
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North Carolina, and Western Virginia, to agi- 


tate and urge this view—that the new consti- 
tions, as they are made, should provide that 
any county may become free from Slavery, 


whenever a majority 


of the legal voters should 


so determine, and that hereafter there should 


be, except for crime, no involuntary servitude 


in said county, 


The justness of this principle cannot be dis- 
If Eastern Virginia thrives under a 
system which ruins Western Virginia, why 
should Western Virginia be compelled to adopt 
it? If Western North Carolina is crushed 
by Slavery, while Eastern North Carolina 
flourishes under it, why should the latter force 
the former to sustain it? 
Middle Tennessee have a majority of slavehold- 
ers, why should they thrall the non-slavehold- 
ers of Eastern Tennessee with a policy which 
ruins or injures them? There is no reason in 


puted. 


this—no justice. 


In the upland counties of these States, Slay- 
ery is nominal merely. Take for example— 


If Western and 


Western North Carolina. 


Total Population. 
7,467 
3,427 
4,975 
5,129 
25,960 
15,799 


Western Virginia. 


Total Population. 
7,948 
6,937 
13,357 
8,151 
2,233 
8,695 


Eastern Tennessce. 


Slaves. 
Aspe, 470 
Cherokee, 199 
Haywood, 303 
Henderson, 466 
Lincoln, 2,711 
Burke, 3,169 

Slaves. 
Brooke, 54 
Marshall, 46 
Ohio, 231 
Lewis, 122 
Nicholas, 71 
Greenbrier, 1,314 

Slaves. 
Marion, 380 
Monroe, 312 
Jefferson, 675 
Greene, 509 
Blount, 883 
Granger, 1,095 


Total Population, 
6,070 
12,056 
12,076 
16,076 
11,745 
10,552 


Now, in making these selections, we have 
taken what we regard as a fair representation 


of the upland country of these States. 


Some 


contain more slaves, some less. But the pro- 
portion of white and black is fairly set forth. 
How largely non-slaveholders preponderate ! 
And what is there toprevent them fromsaying to 
the Legislature, ‘ We mean to disturb no man’s 
rights, nor interfere with any other section, 


but we want a just representative principle, 
and the right to say when this evil of Slavery 
shall cease in our county by the only fair rule 
—a majority vote. Legislatures give the right 
It is a fundamental one, 
‘and in case of wrongs, of actual oppression, 
social and political, we claim it as a right 
which we ought to have, and which you should 
A clearer case of justice could not 


to temperance men. 


nt,” 


be made out—no people should hesitate in de- 
manding such a right—no Legislature think 


of refusing it. 


And we are glad that our friends, in East- 
ern Tennessee intend agitating this question! 


ley of the 

gions of the 
will find a hearty response, if they act reso- Mercury, are urging the people now to turn 
lutely, from Shoun’s cross-roads, down to their attention to manufactures. ‘“ ‘Time was,” 
Knoxville, and all across the hill lands, West, says the latter paper, “ when South Carolina 
from the people, whenever they are made to flour, manufactured at Camden, was consider- 


kuow what is wanted, and the principle on ed superior to any in the Union, commanding, 
which the proposed action is to be based. 
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oulston, be canvassed! They 


Let them go about it in earnest! Let the val- continued the old business of raising more cot- 
olly Chucky, and the mountain re- ton to buy more 


roes, 
The Columbia ‘Peleacope and Charleston 


not only in our market, but in the West Indies 


For the encouragement of these friends, we and South America, higher prices than any 


can say distinctly, that Western Virginia will other with which it was brought into competi- 
move on this subject within a very short pe- tion.” 


Time was! That is a significant 


riod: we think in less than three months. eatee was; but it is so no longer. 


This part of the Old Commonwealth has felt 
so keenly her wrongs, that it almost resolved this “* Camden Flour” was made; but then the 


upon seeking a division of the State ; many of 


her best citizens declared that this must be.' 


; 


But the ground we urged years ago, and which 
we pressed upon our friends in the States 


e remember well the old Carter Mills where 


North West was a wilderness, and our sister 


city, Cincinnati, a’ village. Whereas now the 


one is a mighty land, and the other a great 
city, sending out alone its three hundred thou- 


named, in 1846, will be adopted, and Western’ sand barrels of flour, while Old South Caro- 


be allowed, by law, to get rid of Slavery ;) 


and many of her leading men intend, at once,| 


} 


the East, do as the East please; Western Vir-| 
ginians mean neither to interfere with the} 
rights of slaveholders there, nor to seek to 
change the existing system ; but they will de- 
mand that the West shall have liberty to act, | 
in this matter, as the West may deem fit. This. 
is determined upon. 

And who shall stop the ball when thus set 


in motion? It will roll on and on, and start Wei 


Eastern Tennessee, and Western North Caro- 
lina into action, and make the mountains echo 
and re-echo with the shout of freedom. The 
South will redeem herself. There is strength 
in her yet, and too; a bright prospect 
ahead, even if it sean cabal aa rough 
fare, and no gentle usage, ere we reach the 
promised land—our Pisgah height—from which 
we shall see the clear sunshine, and feel the 
freshening breeze, which are to warm, glad- 
den, invigorate, and stir us up with all the 
quickening pulses of a new and full vitality. 


[The foregoing was forwarded for insertion 
by a friend. The following, sent to us by the 
same or another contributor, may fitly be read 
in connection with it. Both are calculated 
deeply to interest pro-slavery, as well as anti- 
slavery readers, and being taken from the same 
paper, the Louisville Examiner, may serve the 
purpose of promoting the circulation of that 
spirited and well conducted paper, devoted as 
it is, to the cause of abolition. — Editor of 


“ The Friend.”} 


Spasmodie Efforts.— The Cause. 


Every now and then, there are in South 
Carolina and Georgia, what may be termed, 
spasmodic efforts in behalf of manufactures. 

We remember well, in Columbia, when 
weajthy politicians and rich professional men 
determined “that we must be a manufacturing 
people, and that nothing else could save us 
from utter poverty.” Consequently the Salu- 
da Company was established, and the great 
iron-works of Spartanburg bought up. But 
the fever-fit soon passed away ; failure follow- 
ed nearly all those forced efforts; and people 





Virginia will ask the Legislature that she|lina only manutactured a little over one-siz- 


teenth of this amount. 
Alabama too, seconds lustily the action of 


agitating this subject, so as to prepare the the Telescope and Mercury. “ Let us have 
people for the step in 1850. They will, at| manufactures,” it says: ‘“ we have the water- 


power, and the raw material. Take @ bale of 
cotton at 500 Ibs., and costing eight cents the 
pound, and see our advantages.” 


Bale of cotton, 500 Ibs. at 8 cents, $40 00 
Freight to Mobile, 1 00 
Storage at the landing, 10 
Wharfage at Mobile, 10 
Storage at Mobile, 25 
ghing, 05 
Compressing, 25 
Commission on selling, 1 00 
Insurance in store, 20 
Marking for shipment, 05 
Broker’s commission for purchasing, 50 
Freight to Boston, 2 cent, 8 75 
Wharfage, 05 
Drayage from boat in Mobile, 10 
Drayage to ship in Mobile, 10 
Drayage from ship in Boston, 05 
‘| Storage in Boston, 05 


Interest on $40, 3 months, at 6 percent., 60 
Insurance on ship, 4 per cent., 20 


Cost of bale of 500 Ibs. in Boston, $48 25 
Cost of same say, at Tuscaloosa, 40 00 
Difference, 8 25 


Here is a difference in favour of the Alaba- 
ma manufacture of over twenty per cent., and 
why is not this advantage turned to good ac- 
count 1—Why do not the Carolinians and Ala- 
bamians work up their own cotton? Alaba- 
ma had in 1840, fourteen cotton manufactur- 
ing establishments ; South Carolina, fifteen ; 
Georgia, nineteen ; employing in all, sixty 
thousand four hundred aod forty-six spindles, 
while the number in little Rhode Island, alone, 
was two hundred and nine, working Five 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN THOUSAND EIGHT 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN SPINDLES ! 


The fact cannot be concealed. [tis FRex 
LABOUR which makes the difference. Mobile 
is retrograding ; Charleston is retrograding ; 
railroads neither help them on, nor build them 
up; for slavery drives away their own white 
labourers, and keeps out free Northern arti- 





zans; and with all their advantages, ‘these 
States are sinking, sinking im power and pros- 
perity every day.—Nor will any spasmodic 
effort save them. They will have to go to the 
root of the evil, and dig up slavery as the upas 
tree which blasts and withers up whatever 
comes within its reach, and plant in its stead 
the goodly tree of liberty, ere labour will flour- 
ish in their soil, and @ healthy prosperity bless 
it, and the people who sustain it. 

The reader may we e te. 
Not a bit! We know the land of which we 
speak ; the people, their habits and condition ; 
and comparatively speaking, there is not in 
either Mobile or Charleston, nor in large por- 
tions of Alabama or South Carolina, any thing 
like a class of free labourers, The editor of 
the Kentucky Yeoman has been paying the 
latter State a visit. Hear what he says of 
Charleston, the commercial capital of one of 
these States : 

* But the most striking feature of the mar- 
ket, and that which will probably more surely 
arrest the attention of a stranger, and mark 
the character of society, than anything else, 
was the total absence of whites from this 
scene of plenty and beauty. I did not notice 
one white vender in the market. All were 
blacks, The butcher, the fishermen, the pro- 
ducers, and the salesmen, and with the excep- 
tion of a straggling white, met now and then, 

hasers too were slaves—not mulattoes, 

—_ invariably blacks—‘ black as the 
ace A r-acquaintance 
remarked, if he did Titeoe sae in an 
American city, the illusion there presented 
would lead him to suppose himself in a nation 
of the Ethiopian race. In fact, blacks do 


every thing here, nearly. They are mechan- 


ics, agriculturists, and domestic tradesmen. 

“The ladies and gentlemen appear to live 
within doors, or else drive leisurely about in 
carriages, drawn by beautiful horses. But 
few are seen in the streets. Upon the whole, 
I consider Charleston a very remarkable city, 
and well worthy of being visited on account of 
its altractiveness.” 

Talk of prosperity under this state of things ! 
Tell us that city or country can flourish when 
labour is thus degraded! Pretend that socie- 
ty can be vigorous and healthful when the 
white labourer’s arm is palsied, and the free 
mechanic exiled, by the ruinous competition of 
the slave! It involves an utter impossibility, 


ee 
For *‘ The Friend.” 
SEA-SIDE VERSES. 


I love to be on the sea-beat shore, 
Where the foaming breakers careering pour, 
And fill the air with their music roar 
That tireth not the ear : 
Enchanting voice of the mighty sea, 
‘That hath not ceas’d since the ancient decree 
Went forth, that the waters should gathered be, 
And the dry land appear. 


I love, as I list to its swelling note, 

To be carried back on ocean afloat, 

The ocean of Time, in Thought’s rapid boat, 
To.scenes that have been before ; 

And to think that the hour now fleeting, is bound 

To the day of the birth of the blue profound, 

By a long and unbroken chain of sound,— 
This same continuous roar. 
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And I love to watch with delighted eye 
Each billowy wave as it draweth nigh, 
And raiseth its head toward the sky, 

When its feet first feel the ground : 
And then it bows down with such beauty and grace, 
And flings forth its silvery locks o’er its face, 
"Neath whose flowing ringlets a hiding-place 

For the modest wave is found. 


When the freshening winds with the breakers play, 
And lift from their brows bright cloudlets of spray, 
*Tis as incense borne on its heavenward way 

From each bow’d and adoring wave : 
Whilst the deep-toned voice of the sea doth attain 
Te a louder and clearer anthem strain 
To Him whose power, to the boundless main, 

Its being and beauty gave. 


And when, rob’d in beauty, the glorious sun 

Is retiring to rest, his day’s journey done, 

And the roseate evening hath just begun, 
O, then by the ocean-side, 

I love to walk on the sloping strand, 

Where the flowing waves have harden’d the sand, 

And smooth’d it down with their trowel-like hand, 
A beautiful path and wide. 


To gaze as the sun withdraweth his head, 
And layeth it low in his gorgeous bed, 
The crimson drap’ry whereof doth shed 
Its brightness on all below : 
And freely it shareth its beauty and light 
With the ocean waves whose broad veil of white 
It tinged with rose,—as charming a sight 
As this earth doth often show. 


But not alone to the eye and the ear 

Do the varied of ocean appear ; 

1 love to make an acquaintance more near 
Than can be by sight or sound ;— 

To sport with its waves and its flowing hair, 

And a little its with mine compare, 

Wrestling awhile, but with cautious care 
To keep the vantage ground. 


I love thee, Ocean, in calm or in storm, 

Whether proudly or lowly thy breakers form, 

For whenever I my heart doth warm 
At the grand and beautiful sight ; 

And should it be mine to live to a day 

When my aged locks like thine shall be gray, 

May thy dark blue waves, thy breakers and spray, 
Still fill my soul with delight. 


Eighth month, 1847. 


See 
From the London Inquirer. 
WHO ARE THE RICH? 


Who are the rich 7?—the favoured few 
Whose hands their dazzling treasure hold, 
With luxury deck their halls, and strew 
Their path with gold? 


No; for the wealth so proudly got, 
Is borrowed all :—the fatal bond 
May grant it to the grave, but not 
An hour beyond. 


They are the rich whose treasures lie 
In hearts, not hands—in heaven, not here ; 
Whose ways are marked by pity’s sigh, 
And mercy’s tear. 


No borrowed wealth, no failing store; 
These treasures of the sou! remain 
Its own ; and, when to live is o’er, 


To die is gain. 
Who are the poor 7—the humble race 
Who dwell where luxury never shone— 


Perchance without one friendly face, 
Save God’s alone? 


No! for the meek and lowly mind, 
Still following where its Saviour trod, 
Though poor in all, may richly find 
The peace of God. 


They are the poor who, rich.in gold, 
Confiding in that faithless store, 
Or tremble for the wealth they hold, 
Or thirst for more ;— 


Whose hands are fettered by its touch, 
Whose lips ungenerous duty plead ;— 
Go, mourn their poverty, for ath 
Are poor, indeed! 


Who cannot be Rich ?—A Polish woman, 
who has a stall in the Franklin market, found 
herself, about five years ago, a widow with 
four young children, and an estate of just one 
dollar and fifty cents in money. She did not, 
however, turn her steps towards the Alms- 
house, or spend her time in begging from door 
to door. ‘Though embarrassed by a very poor 
knowledge of our language, she immediately 
invested her capital in some articles which she 
could sell, and commenced operations, employ- 
ing the children as she could for her assistance. 
For a year or two past she has had the mar- 
ket stall. A few months ago, she learned that 
the owner of a good farm of seventy-five acres, 
in one of the central counties of the State, was 
very desirous to sell his farm for money. She 
examined the farm, found a good house, barn, 
&c., and fifty acres under cultivation. Her 
twelve shillings had grown to twelve hundred 
dollars, all safe in the Savings’ Bank, and she 
offered it for the farm, and it was accepted;— 
for it was all in cash, 

The Polish widow now has her country es- 
tate, where she has been spending some 
months ; though, unwilling to retire as yet, she 
has returned and resumed her stall. What a 
fine provision for herself and family has she 
secured by five years of determined effort! 
We only hope that this honourable Polish wi- 
dow will not be tempted to throw herself and 
her farm away upon some lazy loafer.—Jour. 
of Com. 


Laziness grows on people ; it begins in cob- 
webs, and ends in iron chains. The more 
business a man has to do, the more he is able 
to accomplish ; for he learns to economize his 
time.— Hale. 


—_ 


Interesting Case.—Yesterday the schooner 
Thomas H. Thompson arrived at this port [rom 
Richmond, Va., bringing sixty-six coloured 
people—men, women and children. These 
people, it is said, were once slaves of a Mr, 
Edlow, (if the name is rightly understood,) 
near Richmond. ‘Tifis gentleman died about 
four years since, and by his will provided that 
his slaves should be set free, to go where they 
pleased. But not to turn them off utterly pen- 
oyless, after working for him all their lives, he 
further provided, that if they chose they might 
remain on the estate as labourers until they 
had earned a sum equal to $50 a-piece, over 
and above the ‘cost of maintenance. ‘This 
they decided to do. Afler working four years 
on the estate, they learned from the managers 
their earnings for that time averaged $14 80 
each! The rest has been swallowed up in 
charges of maintenance and commissions on 
sales of farm produce! _A lawyer whom they 
employed to act for them, charged $150 for 








services, which we learn from disinterested 
persons were not worth more than $5. These 
people, finding it would be very long at this 
rate, before they earned $50 a-piece, deter- 
mined to stay nolonger. ‘The managers tried 
every means to dissuade them from coming ; 
telling them they would be immediately sold 
for slaves at the North. But they determined 
to risk this, and engaged their passage to Bos- 
toh, as stated above. The captain, who is a 
fine specimen of an honest, generous Cape Cod 
Yankee, received them and brought them on, 
at some considerable inconvenience to himself. 
They are mostly farmers, and would like im- 
mediately to go to work as such.—Boston 
Mercantile Journal. ’ 
—— 


In the aflernoon I was at the funeral of A. 
T. This man was well gifted and well ac- 
coutred, and a serviceable man in his younger 
days ; but by being made too much use of by 
Friends in the several offices of the church, he 
took too much upon him, became rather exalt- 
ed, and did not abide enough in the lowly, self- 
denying life of Truth; by which his Spirit be- 
came too sufficient of himself, and his suffi- 
ciency was not enough of God, and the Spirit 
of his Son. The fall of men is by little and 
little, not all at once; his departure is estab- 
lished as he forgets the rock from whence he 
was hewn, and the hole of the pit from whence 
he was digged ; wrong is substituted for right, 
and error for truth; a lording spirit prevails, 
and so the poor creature falls into delusion even 
to believe a lie! May the harms of others be 
the warning of us, asa people who profess 

liness ; that we may by standing close and 
ow, as in the bottom of Jordan, be kept alive 
unto the Lord God and the Lamb, bringing up 
stones of memorial to the praise and salvation 
of our God ; Amen.—S. Neale. 


— 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


The late Yearly Meeting of Ohio convened 
as usual at Mount Pleasant. On Second-day 
the 6th, little was done except deciding that 
the minutes of the strangers from New Eng- 
land, a considerable number of whom were in 
attendance, could not be recorded. On Third- 
day a considerable discussion arose i 
the reception of one or neither of the two epis- 
tles from New England ; and though the assist- 
ant clerk read the one from the larger body 
there, no notice was taken thereof on minute, 
it being the solid judgment of the meeting that 
it should not be received. Fourth and Fifth- 
days were spent in consideration of the un- 
sound writings circulating amongst Friends 
written by members. During the time in 


which this subject was before the meeting, a 
very large expression was elicited in favour of 
a testimony being issued against the views pro- 
mulgated in those writings, and the Meeting 
for Sufferings was directed by minute to pre- 
pare one. 

On Sixth-day the queries were taken up. 
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The answers manifested that deficiencies still 
existed, and an exercise of mind was felt that 
parents might by a faithful indwelling of spirit 
before the Lord, receive, from him a qualifica- 
tion to discharge their duty towards their off- 
spring. The religiously guarded literary edu- 
cation of the youth also excited a lively interest 
in some, and a deep regret was felt when the 
Report on the Boarding-school was read, to 
find so few had availed themselves during the 
past year of the advantages it offers. 

The report from the Indian Committee exhi- 
bited the condition of the settlement under the 
care of Ohio, Baltimore, and Indiana Yearly 
Meetings. It appears to be in as prosperous a 
condition as usual, and the school is larger 
than heretofore. After issuing epistles to all 
the Yearly Meetings except New England, the 
meeting closed on Seventh-day. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received per S. P. J., agent, Lynn, Mass. 
from P. C., $2, vol. 19; G. B., $2, vol. 19; 
W. B. O., $4, vols. 19 and 20 ; D. J., $2, vol. 
20; J. B, H., $2, vol. 20; of T. W. J., Weare, 
N. H., -€2, vol. 20; N. T. U., Peekskill, N. 
Y., $8 in full; per J. P., agent, Windham, Me., 
from T. R., $2, vol. 20; from J. A., $4, vols. 
19 and 20; of H. H., Paoli, Indiana, $2, for 
vol. 20, in full; of M. F., Waterford, Mass., 
for vol. 20, in full; of R. 8S. T., Flushing, L. 
I., $4, for vols. 20 and 21; of J, J., Stamford- 
ville, N. Y., $2, for vol. 21; of 8. S., agent, 
Barnesville, Ohio, from P. S., $2, vol. 21 ; J. 
S., $2, vol. 21; of J. C., Carthage, Indiana, 
$2, vol. 20. 


AGENCY 


William B. Oliver, Lynn, Massachusetts, is 
appointed agent instead of Samuel P. Johnson, 
resigned. 


Teachers Wanted for Evening Schools. 


Male and female Principal and Assistant 
Teachers for each school for five evenings 
(from Second to Sixth-day evening inclusive,) 
in each week during the season. n behalf of 
the Managers “ Association of Friends for the 
Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons.” 
Apply early to John C. Allen, Nathaniel H; 
Brown, Edward Richie, or Israel H. Johnson, 
Comfhittee. 


Phila., Ninth month, 1847. 





WANTED 


A lad from 12 to 15 years of age, in a book- 
store. Apply at No. 84 Arch street. 





Marniep, on Fifth-day the 16th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, East Sadsbury, Chester county, Pa., 
Tnomas M. Harvey, of West Grove, to Desoran, 
daughter of Isaac and Hannah Philips, of the former 
place. 








Diep, on the 8th of the Eighth month, 1847, at her 
residence in Columbiana county, Ohio, of typhus fe- 
ver, in the 2!st year of her deen Ann Ovipnant, 
wife of Mahlon Dliphant, and daughter of Samuel and 
Hannah Dixon. She was a member of Middleton par. 
ticular and Monthly Meeting, and had been married 
about a year, In the course of her illness she observ- 
ed to her husband, that she had asked that they might 








live together a little longer ; saying, “ We have loved 
each other too much, and put our confidence in each 
other more than.in our Saviour. I have been afraid I 
am not quite prepared, but have been comforted with 
this passage of scripture, ‘ As a father pitieth his chil- 
Uren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.’ I think 
I fear him.” She then supplicated nearly as follows: 
“Oh thou holy One who art boundless in mercy, have 
mercy on me a unworthy worm of the dust. Oh, 
Holy Father, bide-nce thy face from me, through all 
my afflictions, and prepare me for an inheritance in 
thy kingdom ;” with much more. Near her close she 
revived, so far as to exclaim, with a smile on her 
countenance, “Oh happy, happy, happy ;” and soon 
after quietly departed. sa at 


——, on the 13th of the Eighth month, 1847, at his 
residence in Columbiana county, Ohio, in the 48th 
of his Axsyer Heaxp, a minister and mem- 
of Midd particular and Monthly Meeting. 
After being confined to his bed several weeks, and the 
sufferings of his body and mind very great, he appear- 
ed to be relieved from both, and said, “ It seems to me 
from the feelings of my mind, as if I might be permit- 
ted in a short time to join the heavenly host, in sing- 
ing praises to the Lord God and the Lamb, forever 
more.” After which, the comfortable feelings of his 
mind, seemed in some degree to mitigate the suf- 
ferings of the body, and he was cheerful and sensi- 
ble, bot said little afterwards. Near the close, his 
friends standing round his bed, an awful solemnity 
attended, and every selfish desire being hushed into 
submission to the Divine will, it felt like the com- 
mencement of a Sabbath of rest ; soon after he quietly 
departed without much suffering. 


, on the 19th of the same month, in the 19th 
aa of his age, Jonatuan Heaton, son of Abner Heald, 

ing asked near his close, if he were willing to die, 
he answered, “ Yes; I am going to my father.” 


, at his residence in Plymouth, Montgomery 
county, Penn., on First-da ovis, the 29th day of 
the Eighth month, 1847, Ezra Comrort, an approved 
minister of the gospel in the religious Society of 
Friends, in the 71st year of his age. The promise, 
“Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as 
a shock of corn cometh in his season,” was fulfilled to 
this dear Friend, when after a life, whose best ener- 
_ devoted to his Master’s canse, he was ga- 

in to the of heavenly rest. When 
Elias Hicks would have undermined the doctrines of 
our religious Society, Ezra Comfort was found, not 
only as a faithful watchman upon our walls to sound 
the alarm ; but as a valiant soldier to contend earnest- 
ly for the faith once delivered to the saints. And dur- 
ing the painful conflicts which have since disturbed 
the peace of society, he was enabled steadfastly and 
faithfully to support our doctrines and testimonies, 
until his Master called him to lay down his head in 
peace. A few days before his death, in conversing 
with a Friend, after referring to his short comings, he 
said, “I know that I am a poor weak creature,” but 
added, “I am permitted in mercy to experience, that 
‘there is now no cundemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the ficsh but after 
the Spirit:’” saying also, “I see nothjng in my way : 
and believe that my day’s work is done.” He appear. 
ed to be very desirous of encouraging Friends in a 
faithful support of all our precious doctrines and tes. 
timonies, myings “T have lately seen with increased 
clearness, that brighter days are apprvaching; and I 
believe that they are nearer than many Friends think 
them to be; but sharf conflicts and close trials must 
first be passed through.” His surviving friends have 
the consolation of knowing that he has gone down to 
the grave in peace, trusting in Him who is “ the res- 
urrection and the life,” with a full assurance of faith, 
that “them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him,” having made them “ meet to be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light,” in that bless- 
ed and everlasting kingdom, where “ the Lamb which 
is in the midst o ee tasien shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters; and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 


——, Ninth month 3d, 1847, Rurs, wife of John 
Forsythe, in the 65th year of her age, a member and 
elder of Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa, 



















Stes neniaa Friend. 
CLAUDE GAY. 


(Conéfaded from page 406, vol. xx.) 


When I left England, I knew no other way 
but that, if I should live, | should return to 
Southampton the same way that 1 came, when 
clear of the islands, But when I awoke one 
morning in my cabin, | was made sensible | 
must come back by the way of France ; therefore, 
before I left Guernsey, | took there the value 
of five guineas upon a letier of credit which 
Friends had given me to the amount of £100. 
I lodged in Jersey pretty near the house where 
the three women before-mentioned lived. They 
having Robert Barclay’s Apology in Latin, 
which was of no use to them, | took it and 
gave it to a young Frenchman who lodged at 
the same house, and had been educated for the 
priesthood amongst the Papists in France. He 
was come to the island, as | was told, only to 
see it before receiving orders from the bishop, 
and was near returning home. I gave two 
guineas to the women Friends for my board, 
not because | had not freedom in my mind to 
partake of what they had, far from it ; but had 
the money been properly my own, | would 
have given them a great deal more ; for though 
neither of the two sisters made any complaint, 
I perceived they were obliged to work early 
and late to maintain themselves, their mother, 
and an insane brother, the mother having 
enough to do to take care of the house and her 
son. Their usual employment was plain work, 
chiefly for shopkeepers, which is paid but poor- 
ly.» As they appeared to be diligent and in- 

ustrious, | advised them to undertake mantua- 
making; but they let me know they could not, 
for want of a little money to begin with; I 
mentioned this to a few Friends afier my 
return, and they raised £20, which I have 
been informed, by a thankful letter, they have 
received. 

When I apprehended I was to return, I did 
so. The two sisters came with me about four 
or five miles, and [ was moved to kneel down 
upon the shore before taking leave of them. 1 
would have them return by daylight, and went 
back with them about a mile, thinking I should 
‘be soon enough for the ship ; but when | re- 
turned I saw the ship under sail. However, I 
thereby avoided being tossed up and down all 
the night ; for the sea was so rough they were 
obliged to return into the harbour in the morn- 
ing, when we sailed again and arrived at Quar- 
tret [Qu. Carteret 7], in France, before dark. 
The next morning [| proceeded on foot for 
Caen, and on the second day of my travels 
upon a fine large road, | came toa place where 
there was water in the. middle of the road, so 
deep, that though it was clear I could not see 
the bottom. The sides seemed to be very 
dirty, but that which I tried 1 apprehended not 
to be a bog until 1 was in it, then I thought I 
should have been suffocated, for I fell several 
times over head. ‘Then | thought whether I 
had omitted something, and particularly whe- 
ther I ought not to Gite been at the place 
where the people of Guernsey desired me to 
have a meeting, and the text of Scripture came 
‘before my view, ‘* Come over into Macedonia 
and help us.” But, as I desired to be instruct- 
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ed, it seemed to me not applicable to my case, 
and | was satisfied | had not omitted going 
there through any unwillingness of my own, 
nor through human fear, but solely for want 
of feeling a motion of drawing towards it. Be- 
ing made easy on that head, | then looked to 
see whether | had not gone too far, whether | 
had not exceeded my commission in one thing 
or other, but nothing of that kind appeared to 
me ; and | submitted to the will of Divine Pro- 
vidence if it should be my lot to end my days 
in that bog, being sensible that the Lord knows 
best what is best for us on all occasions. Then 
hope arose when | was very much spent with 
struggling and ready to faint ; and a couple of 
men who had come on the other side of the 
bog, louking behind, saw me, and came to 
help me out, the greatest danger being then 
seemingly over; one took me by the hand, and 
the other, with a crooked stick | had, pulled 
up my wallet from the mud, and they led me 
to a public-house that was near. When | came 
to the house some one offered me some cider ; 
but I thought it was not proper for me then, so 
I called for some brandy, which was the only 
dram I drank in all my journey. I then lay 
down on aclean bed and had a comfortable 
nap, while the people of the house cleaned my 
clothes as well as they could. When I came 
down stairs again, I saw there was some ser- 
vice in being detained in the bog, for the man 
to whom I had given R. B.’s Apology was 
there, with a lawyer, to whom I spoke a few 
words, which, by Divine help, reached him. 1 
received a letter from him expressing his satis- 
faction with our short discourse, and saying he 
regretted he could not follow me, and how glad 
he would be to embrace me in England. 

When I had satisfied the people of the house 
for the trouble I had given them, I proceeded 
on foot for Caen, where I had a few opportu- 
nities of conversation with some people. 
saw the son of a deceased Friend of Jersey ; 
he was endeavouring to obtain an estate in 
France, which his father had forsaken on a 
religious account. 

There was then some hope amongst the Pro- 
testants of an Act of Toleration, on which ac- 
count it would have been very imprudent in 
me to have, in the mere freedom, appointed a 
meeting. Besides I rather found a restraint 
than a drawing to it ; but I spoke freely of our 
principles as occasion offered, and never met 
with but one man who was angry with me for 
saying tu and tui (thou and thee) to him ; this 
man, though he threatened, did not strike me. 
At Caen | had printed 2000 copies of the Call 
I had printed in Guernsey, and disposed of 
some there, taking the rest with me to use as 
I should see occasion. I gave one to a man, 
who having read it, came again and begged 
some more, saying he kept a coffee-house, and 
purposed to dispose of them usefully. After 
the papers were printed, and a few disposed 
of in Caen, 1 took a place in the stage to 
Rouen, and gave a copy to the man to whom 
I paid the earnest-money ; and when | came 
to get in, he said I was to have the first place, 
for I was the first who had taken a place. 1 
acknowledged his care, but informed him every 
place was equal to me, and that I would not 
have any one incommoded on my account. 


favoured with one of the papers, so | gave him 
one or two more. We were ten persons inside 
the coach, and travelled commodiously. We 
rode about ninety miles in three days, in which 
time the conversation turned on religious sub- 
jects, especially one day, which was one of 
their holy days, when they said their prayers 
and sang, to which erroneous performances 
1 could not «onform, but in a calm manner 
testified against them. It was the time of their 
jubilee, in which they pretend that, upon certain 
performances and confessions to a priest, they 
obtain pardon of all their sins, though ever so 
numerous ; and they would have persuaded me 
to take advantage of their jubilee to enter again 
into their church ; but I told them my jubilee 
was the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, who 
saves his peoplé from their sins ; that the con- 
fession of our sins to men was to be as much 
as possible co-extensive with the cffences ; and 
that their confession to a priest was not pro- 
perly a confession, but a surety made [Qu. a 
secret confided] to a man who was not to de- 
clare it to any.one. And as to exiering into 
their church, I must first be persuaded it was 
the church of Christ, which I believed it was 
not, but a very extensive sect, and full of errors. 
They seemed to hear me without anger or pas- 
sion; on the contrary, one of them said he 
would put my paper (I had given each of them 
a copy) into a frame, and place it in his closet. 
On our arrival at Rouen we parted yay xf 
From Rouen I proceeded on foot to Calais, 
after I had dispersed the greater part of the 
peers I had with me. Some people told me 
should sell them and not give them away, 
and some would call me into their houses to 
take refreshment, but I inclined not to stop 
more than I could help. Being come to Ca- 
lais, I had but one copy of the paper left, which 


I| I gave toa man who begged hard for it. I 


was obliged to get a pass to embark for Eng- 
land. hen we arrived at Dover, the water 
was not high enough to go close to the quay, 
so | had to get on shore over a plank which | 
thought both long and narrow, and not trust- 
ing myself to be led along it, 1 crawled on 
hands and knees, and being landed was both 
glad and thankful. 

The perusal of the above simple and trans- 
parent narrative may induce some of our read- 
ets to inquire further respecting Claude Gay. 
The following account of him is taken from 
the Ninth part of Piety Promoted. 


Claude Gay of Barking, in Essex, was a 
native of France, being born in the city of 
Lyons, about the year 1706 ; and was educated 
in the Church of Rome, of which he continued 
a zealous member till after the 36th year of 
his age, when, being at Morlaix on account of 
business, he came under a religious exercise 
of mind. During this season, perceiving a 
New Testament in a room, he took it up, and 
observing that it was licensed by two popes, 
he concluded he might lawfully read it. On 
opening the book, the first words he read were 
these, “ God, that made the world and all 
things therein, seeing he is Lord of heaven 
and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
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hands, neither is worshipped with men’s 
hands.” Acts xvii. 24, 25. 

On the perusal of this passage, he was con- 
vinced in his judgment of the errors of the 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation ; and he 
saw clearly that the adoration of the bread and 
wine, as the body and blood of Christ, was 
idolatrous ; and contrary to the doctrine of the 
gospel; but, at the instance of a person who 
persuaded him not to forsake the public wor- 
ship at once, he went to one of the smallest 
mass-houses in that town, and placed himself 
at the greatest’ distance from the priest. He 
did not keep kneeling steadily, as customary, 
but first on one knee, and then on the other, 
with great restlessness, till the priest, elevating 
the Host, that the congregation beholding might 
prostrate themselves as usual before it, this 
query strongly impressed his mind, “ Wilt 
thou also prostrate thyself?” Being affected 
therewith, he could continue there no longer, 
but patting on his hat, with fear and trembling 
he arose, and hastily left the place, and con- 
fessed to his former adviser he felt great con- 
demnation for conforming that day against his 
conscience, and that being clearly convinced 
of the errors of the doctrine of that church, he 
ought to forsake them. 

He continued’ about one year longer in 
France, but desiring to dwell with Protestants, 
he went to Jersey and resided there, where, 
meeting with Robert Barclay’s Apology, he 
was, on perusing it, convinced of the truths of 
the doctrine contained therein, and embraced 
the principles of Friends. 

About the year 1741, he was imprisoned by 
order of the magistrates there, and after nine 
years confinement, was banished to England ; 
but returning, he was again imprisoned, and 
banished, under pain of corporal punishment 
if he returned. He was afterwards relieved by 
order of the king and council, and left at his 
liberty to return to Jersey ; but being thus libe- 
rated, he settled in London, about the year 
1745. 

In the exercise of his ministry he travelled 
much, chiefly on foot. In 1763, he visited 
Holland, some parts of Germany and Switzer- 
land, where his labours in the cause of piety 
seem to have been well received. 

When not engaged in travelling, his time 
was employed in attending meetings, teaching 
the French language, and translating several 
religious treatises into the French language. 
His diligence in attending meetings for wor- 
ship ant | discipline was exemplary, even when 
suffering under the weight of age and infirmi- 
ties ; and he was also an example of humility, 
self-denial, and charity. Being careful in his 
ministry not to go beyond his Guide, his appear- 
ances were seldom long, but lively, sound, edi- 
fying, ang pertinent to the states of the people. 
He was fervent in prayer, and evinced a deep 
knowledge and experience in the things of 
God 


of the Second month, 1786, and was interred | 
in Friends’ burial-ground there, aged near 80 ; 
a minister about 40 years. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
TRE MAMMOTH CAVE, 
EDMONDSON COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 
(Continued from page 415, vol. xx.) 


A short walk from the Rocky Mountains 
brought us to Serena’s Arbour, a smal! cham- 
ber below the level of our path, which seemed 
to be the termination of the cave in that direc- 
tion. The entrance was steep, and smoothly 
covered with stalagmite; and as there was a 
pit on one side of it, into which we might ea- 
sily slide, it required some caution to descend 
salely. Stephen jumped down first, and placing 
his Iders against a large stalactite, made 
tolerably convenient ‘steps of his feet, and by 
this means we all reached the floor without 
accident. The room was not more .than 12 
feet in diameter, and perhaps 15 or 20 feet 


it were entirely covered with stalactites, 
many of them of great size, and resembling in 
form the pendent ears in Solitary Spring 
Branch. The rocks beneath were coated with 
the same kind of material. The water drop- 
ping from the numerous points of the hanging 
masses formed little basins, the largest of which 
we drained, by drinking its crystal contents. 

This point is as far from the entrance as 
any that has yet been reached. The distance 
is estimated to be 9 miles. We left it with 
regret, and commenced our return. 

As we crossed the river, we again hailed 
the echo with pleasure, and various ways were 
tried to show its wonderful power, Gently 
gliding along, we repeated in concert, a piece 
of poetry, altered and learned for the occasion. 
The deep quietness of the place, broken but by 
our united voices, combined with the feeling, 
that we were indeed saying a farewell to it, 
had a rather stilling effect, and we know not 
how long the silence that ensued, would have 
contined, had not Stephen commenced singing 
* Home, sweet home.” 

Echo prolonged the notes with peculiar 
sweetness ; the word “ home” was sent back 
to us again and again from the distance, and 
as it gently and almost imperceptibly faded 
away, brought tears to the eyes of at least one 
of the company. 

We cautiously left our skiff at the point 
where we embarked in the morning,—cau- 
tiously, for it was old and soaked with water, 
and our guide was afraid any sudden motion 
would sink, it. It was growing late, and hur- 
rying past Lake Lethe, Styx, &c., we were 
soon again on stony ground, but this our aqua- 
tic excursion, will, I think, long be remember- 
ed with peculiar pleasure by most of our party. 

Before getting back to the Main Cave, we 
diverged to the left to visit The Mammoth 
Dome. The road here passes through oolite, 
a kind of limestone composed of little rounded 
particles, and resembling fish-roe in its appear- 
ance, Having arrived at the spot, we descend- 
ed by an old ladder to a heap of stones shelv- 
ing towards our left hand. It was a damp 


He endured a lingering and painful disease 
with much patience and resignation ; his mind 
appeared abstracted from earthly things, and 
centred in the enjoyment of Divine peace, de- 
claring to those about him, and with whom he 
conversed, that all fear of death was removed. 

He departed this life at Barking, the 19th 
























place, and occasionally a drop of water would 
fall in our eyes as we were gazing upwards. 
By the aid of our Bengal lights we could see 
the walls, assuming the same drapery as in 
Gorin’s Dome, rising far above us, till lost 
from view in the unpenetrated darkness. We 
were informed that the entire height was 380 
feet. As its name Mammoth, implies, it is the 
highest dome yet found in the cave. Some of 
those who visited it, soon after its discovery, 
found an iron lamp lying on the rocks. The 
following account of it, taken from a printed 
description of the Cave, is curious : 

“The astonishment of the guides, as well 
as of the whole party, on beholding the lamp, 
can be easily imagined ; and to this day they 
would have been ignorant of his history, but 
for the accidental circumstance of an old man 
being at the Cave Hotel, who, thirty years 
ago, was engaged as a miner in the saltpetre 
establishment of Wilkins and Gratz. He, on 
being shown the lamp, said at once, that it 
had been found under the Crevice Pit ( a fact 
that surprised all); that during the time Wil- 


high. Thevceiling, walls, and every part of| kins & Gratz were engaged in the manufac- 


ture of saltpetre, a Mr. Gatewood informed 
Wilkins, that in all probability, the richest ni- 
tre earth was under the Crevice Pit. The 
depth of this pit being then unknown, Wilkins 

to ascertain it, got a rope of 45 feet long, and 
fastening this identical lamp to the end of it, 
lowered it into the pit, in the doing of which, 
the string caught on fire, and down fell the 
lamp. ilkins made an offer of two dollars 
to any one of the miners who would descend 
the pit and bring up the lamp. His offer was 
accepted by a man, who, in consequence of 
his diminutive stature, was nicknamed Little 
Dave ; and the rope being made fast about his 
waist, he, torch in hand, was lowered to the 
full extent of the forty-five feet. Being then 
drawn up, the poor fellow was found to be so 
excessively alarmed, that he could scarcely 
articulate; but having recovered from his 
fright, and again with the full power of utter- 
ance, he declared that no money could tempt 
him to try again for the lamp; and in excuse 
for such a determination, he related the most 
marvellous story of what he had seen. Dave 
was, in fact, suspended at the height of two 
hundred and forty feet above the level below. 
Such is the history of the lamp, as told by the 
old miner, Holton, the correctness of which 
was very soon verified ; for guides having been 
sent to the place where the lamp was found, 
and persons at the same time stationed at the 
mouth of the Crevice Pit, their proximity was 
at once made manifest by the very audible 
sound of each other’s voices, and by the fact 
that sticks thrown into the pit fell at the feet 
of the guides below, and were brought out by 
them. The distance from the mouth of the 
Cave to this pit, falls short of half a mile ; yet 
to reach the grand apartment immediately un- 
der it, requires a circuit to be made of at least 
three miles.” 

The Crevice Pit here alluded to, we had not 
yet seen. It was one of the points we visited 
on our rambles the following day. 

About 9 o’clock in the evening we emerged 
from the Cave, after walking, according to the 
lowest estimate, 20 miles. The freedom and 


rapidity of motion of even the more delicate | 


ones among us, appeared undiminished to the 
last. As our philosophical Stephen remarked, 
the imagination had been too much excited to 
admit of fatigue. 
(To be continued.) 
——<_— 
For‘ The Friend."’ 


A Time of Sifting. 


The following piece was found in the hand- 
writing of our late worthy Friend, William 
Jackson, although not signed with bis name. 
Whether the coming times of which he had so 
clear a vision, were those seasons of trial and 
difficulty which attended the revolutionary 
war, or those periods of schism and separation 
of which he lived to witness the beginning, 
and against the spirits of which he was among 
the foremost to bear his testimony, its publica- 
tion at this time will, we doubt not, be accept- 
able to our readers. 

Sitting in a week-day meeting in Chester 
county, the 22d of Ninth month, 1763, and 


THE FRIEND. 


them repeatedly with message after message, 
line upon line, and precept upon precept, through 
my servants whom I have constrained and 
sent among them, for many years back, yet 
they will not hearken to my voice, nor lend an 
ear to my words through my messengers, nor 
to the immediate instructions and reproofs of 
my Spirit, which testified the same things with- 
in them, bearing witness to the truth of my 
message outwardly communicated. Nothwith- 
standing I have thus invited and called to them 
in compassion repeatedly, to return to my fear, 
and have given them space of time to repent, 
yet they have chosen their own ways, and still 
follow afier their own pursuits, which are full 
of snares and dangers (though they see it not) ; 
therefore, snares and dangers shall begin to 
overtake, and surprise or surround them, 
whereby many shall be brought into confusion, 
and fearfulness shall greatly surprise them 
when no succour is near for their relief; and 
my servants, my chosen few, shall find it to be 
their duty more and more to withdraw in spi- 
rit from the fellowship of those who inhabit the 
outward court; and who, instead of worship- 


solidly musing on the present weak state of|ping me according to their pretensions, have 


the church, and what could be the cause of 
the cloudy season, which seems to attend our 
Society, mine attention was suddenly caught 
by a secret language, that communicated intel- 
ligence to my understanding, in a very strong 
and clear manner, to this effect, viz. 

The love of the world, and the cares for 
perishing objects and enjoyments, have en- 
grossed too much of your attention in so gene- 
ral a manner, O ye children of my people, that 
there is not sufficient room for my fear in your 
hearts ; and although my great commandment 
which I gave to my people formerly by the 
hand of my servant Moses, remains of abso- 
lute force upon you at this day, viz., ‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength ;? yet the neglect thereof is so great 
amongst you, who in the highest manner, pro- 
fess my Name and Truth, that ye need not 
wonder if death and barrenness remarkably 
dwell among you, and so little reverence and 
lively zeal, or greenness, is perceived in the 
congregations of the people. Your fathers 
purchased the Truth through many hardships 
and grievous sufferings outwardly ; and it was 
precious in their eyes; the testimonies there- 
of preferred to all other considerations, or out- 
ward enjoyments, And is it a light thing, O 
ye backsliding children, to trample on my tes- 
timonies, and to disregard my precepts which 
I committed unto them, Or is it a time for 
you, ye that dwell at ease in sealed houses, or 
in the pursuit and enjoyment of outward pos- 
sessions, and my house, wherein your fathers 
worshipped me in the beauty of holiness, lying 
waste, and the advancement of my cause of 
Truth neglected? My truth shall yet be pre- 
cious to a scattered remnant amongst you, 
whom I have chosen here and there ; and am 
choosing, trying, and preparing in the furnace 
of affliction, as it were, one of a city, and two 
of a tribe, who shall bear my name, and show 
forth my praise in the midst of this crooked 
and rebellious generation, who are stiff-necked 
and hard-hearted. Though I have visited 


either neglected assembling in a suitable zeal 
for that purpose, or when assembled, have used 
hypocrisy, and even dissembled in my presence 
to the stumbling of weak inquirers. My ser- 
vants shall be more and more withdrawn into 
the inner court, where I will feed, nourish and 
protect them from all the snares and dangers 
that shall greatly afflict their formal professing 
brethren. And I will yet be sanctified in the 
sight of those who have disregarded my pre- 
cepts; being relapsed from my fear into ease 
and forgetfulness, have cast my covenant be- 
hind their backs, even slighting the means 
which I have promoted through the channel of 
my faithful servants, for reforming, searching, 
and cleansing my church. 

And notwithstanding the perilous times that 
are coming, let my little ones, my faithful 
remnant, be comforted; the case with them 
shall not always be so afflicting and painful, 
as it appears to be now. I have a great work 
begun, which shall be carried on, notwithstand- 
ing all opposition. I will utterly remove the 
false balance that has prevailed, and I will de- 
molish the bag of deceitful weights, wherewith 
some have been weighing themselves and their 
services, being deceived thereby, and in the 
pride of their hearts have kicked against my 
Word, and rejected my dispensation as a vain 
thing, although I intended them for their in- 
struction and profit. 

Yea, the lofty looks of man shall be hum- 
bled, and the hanghtiness of my people shall 
be bowed down ; and my name and truth alone 
shall be exalted ; saith the Lord. 1 will search 
Jerusalem as with candles, yea, I will break 
the strong holds of all such who have made 
lies their refuge ; and I will punish the mem- 
bers of the church who are settled upon their 
lees: and some of this generation shall be 
mighty instruments in mine hand to bring my 
great work forward ; I will wonderfully dignify 
them with strength, wisdom and courage in 
my services ; so that nothing of hypocrisy or 
dissimulation shall be able to stand before 
them; for I will be their Captain, and they 


shall follow my direction ; acting in my coun- 
sel ; though their steps and proceedings may, 
in many instances or respects, seem strange to 
those whose eyes are not clearly opened to 
perceive my dispensations; yet they shall 
prosper and prevail, to the exaltation of my 
glory ; saith the Lord! 


A Word to the Wise.—Did the sons and 
daughters of men who are called Christians, 
make it their concern to be Christians indeed, 
by mortifying in themselves the spirit of this 
world, which is the origin of all vice, they 
would be not only a happy, but a lovely peo- 
ple ; for by mortifying the body of sin, oppres- 
sions would cease, all wrongs and injuries 
would be at an end ; love would spring both to 
God and man; grace would grow; humility, 
meekness, and all other virtues would show 
themselves. They would be another manner 
of people in their conversation ; their words 
and their works would be just, upright, and 
honest; they would confide in one another 
without any scruple or doubt. 

What is more lovely than to be at all times, 
and on all occasions just, upright, honest, and 
faithful, doing to all men, in all things whatso- 
ever, even as we would that they should do 
unto us! Living under the rule and govern- 
ment of a right spirit, qualifies us for perform- 
ing every Christian duty. ‘“ We shall love 
the Lord our God with all our hearts, and our 
neighbours as ourselves ;” which is the sum of 
all godliness, and the true character of Chris- 
tianity.—Eztract. 

“T was at meetiig in which I felt quietude, 
and in the conclusion some little matter was 
impressed on my mind as a caution to drop 
with respect to associating with the spirit and 
temper of the world; and | had to show how 
contrary it is to Christ’s doctrine, who said,— 
‘ If ye were of the world, the world would love 
its own, but because I have chosen you out of 
the world, therefore the world hateth you.’ 
Those therefore that are joined to the spirit of 
the world, cannot be disciples of Jesus ; whose 
kingdom is not of this world.”——S. Neale. 

If we would but keep little and low, we 
should be a favoured people, for the Lord de- 
lights in the humble and low in heart. He does 
not reveal himself to the high, the wise, and 
the prudent of this world: for the Apostle says 
not many of these are called; “ for God has 
chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the wise, and things that are not, to 
bring to nought things that are, that no 
flesh may glory in His presence :” And the 
reason to me is very plain, because the wise, 
the strong and the prudent, depending much 
on their own parts and powers, are not willing 
to be chosen, and so remain contends ina 


state of unrenewed nature, without having it 
subdued and brought under by the power of 
grace.—S. Neale. 
a 
“To be ready for the bridegroom is the 
point.”——-Dr, Rutty. 
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